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Summary 

The  French  West  Indies,  though  its  chief  trading  partner  is  France,  is  a  small 
but  growing  market  for  U.S.  commodities.  French  West  Indies  imports  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $4  million  in  1961  and  $5  million  in  1962;  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  the  2  years  amounted  to  $8  million  and  $6  million.  Ex- 
ports are  mainly  sugar  and  bananas.  Imports  comprise  foodstuffs,  almost  all 
its  manufactured  goods  and  all  its  petroleum  products. 

The  total  gross  domestic  product  of  these  islands  in  1960  amounted  to  $176.8 
million.   The  per  capita  GDP  was  $321  for  Martinique  and  $327  for  Guadeloupe, 
the  two  principal  Islands.   Agriculture's  contribution  was  36.3  percent--16.3 
percent  for  Martinique  and  20  percent  for  Guadeloupe. 

The  economies  of  these  two  Departments  of  France  are  based  essentially  on  agri- 
culture--8ugarcane  and  bananas,  and  pineapples  in  Martinique.   These  crops  oc- 
cupy over  two-thirds  of  the  cropland  in  Martinique  and  over  half  in  Guadeloupe 
and  comprise  most  of  the  agricultural  exports,  which  are  over  97  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  exports.  Secondary  crops  are  vanilla,  cocoa,  and  coffee.  Food 
crop  production  (root  and  garden  crops,  legumes,  and  corn)  is  not  sufficient 
for  local  consumption;  imports  are  increasing. 

Livestock  is  raised  mostly  by  small  farmers  and  colons  (sharecroppers).  Loans 
are  being  made  available  to  farmers  to  expand  their  herds  and  improve  their 
pastures.  Martinique  produces  80  percent  of  its  meat  consumption. 

Location 

The  densely  populated  islands  of  the  French  West  Indies  are  also  referred  to  as 
the  French  Antilles.  They  are  part  of  the  string  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  arching  south  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Venezuela.  They  consist  of 
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Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  with  its  five  island  dependencies.   Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe  were  made  Departments  of  the  French  Republic  in  1947  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes. 

The  two  Departments,  separated  by  the  British  Island  of  Dominica,  lie  between 
14°  and  17°  North  latitude  and  61°  and  62°  West  longitude,  with  the  exception 
of  two  dependencies:   Saint  Barthelemy  and  Saint  Martin  which  are  130  miles  to 
the  north  in  the  Virgin  Islands  group.   The  southern  third  of  Saint  Martin  is 
part  of  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 


Agricultural  Background  and  Population 


Land 


Martinique,  with  an  area  of  almost  425  square  miles,  is  very  rugged.   The 
largest  area  of  flat  land,  the  Lamentin  Plain,  is  in  the  center  of  the  island 
between  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  northwest  and  a  much  lower  volcanic  range 
in  the  south.   Small  rivers  abound  in  the  north  but  are  scant  in  the  south. 

Table  1. --French  West  Indies:   Land  use,  1961 


Land  category 


Martinique 


Guadeloupe 


Area 


Percent 
of  total 


Area 


Percent 
of  total 


Agricultural  land: 

Cultivable  land 
(incl.  fallow). 

Land  in  tree  crops 
Total  cropland. 


Pastures  and  savannas 
Total  


Land  in  forests  .  .  , 

Nonagricultural  land. 

Total  area.  .  .  , 


Hectares 


26,000 

6.000 

32,000 

20.000 
52,000 

27,000 

31,000 

110,000 


Percent 


Hectares 


23.6 

5,5 
29.1 

45,317 
14,759 
60,076 

19,2 
47.3 

14.500 
74,576 

24.5 

68,500 

28.2 

1/ 

34,924 

Percent 


25.5 
8.3 


33.8 


100.0 


178,000 


100.0 


\l   16,500  hectares  could  ba  utilized  for  agriculture. 

Sources:  Annuaire  de  la  Martinique:   1956-59.   Instltut  National  de  la 
Statistlque  et  des  l^tudes  ^conomiquet,  1961.   Paris,  p.  52. 
Monographic  de  la  Guadeloupe,  Direction  des  Services  Agricolaa, 
Basse-Terre,  1962. 

About  half  the  area  of  Martinique  is  agricultural  land,  of  which  38  percent 
consists  of  pastureland  and  savannas  (table  1).   Forests  cover  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  mountains  and  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  land  area.  Almost  all  the 
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agricultural  land  is  used;  expansion  of  one  crop  means  the  contraction  of 
another.   However,  about  2,000  hectares  could  be  recovered  from  the  mangrove 
area.   In  addition,  according  to  a  monograph  on  Martinique  (prepared  in  mimeo- 
graph form  by  the  local  Government),  there  is  a  strip  of  public  land  81.2 
meters  wide  along  the  coast  above  the  reaches  of  the  tide  which  has  been  held 
by  the  Government  since  1670.   This  land  was  originally  reserved  for  the 
establishment  of  forts.  Most  of  it  is  unoccupied,  but  the  Government  is  con- 
sidering its  sale  to  individuals  for  tourism  or  agriculture. 

Guadeloupe  is  actually  two  islands  150  feet  apart,  connected  by  a  bridge--Basse' 
Terre  (commonly  called  Guadeloupe)  on  the  west  and  Grande-Terre  on  the  east. 
Basse-Terre,  364  square  miles  in  area,  is  a  mountainous,  volcanic  island  domi- 
nated by  twin  p€aks--Soufriere  (a  volcano)  4,869  feet  high  and  Sans-Toucher, 
4,856  feet.  Many  rivers  flow  from  these  mountains.   The  smaller  island  of 
Grande-Terre,  with  an  area  of  220  square  miles,  has  a  low-rolling  topography 
and  fertile  soil  well  adapted  to  sugarcane  production.   There  is  little  natural 
vegetation,  however,  and  no  important  rivers. 

The  agricultural  land  of  Guadeloupe  occupies  42  percent  of  the  island's  area, 
with  less  than  one-fifth  in  pastureland  and  savannas.  However,  there  is  much 
undeveloped  land  available  for  expansion,  and  over  16,000  hectares  could  be 


Table  2. -'Area  and  population  of  the  French  West  Indies 


Area 

Population 

Island 

1954 
(census) 

:    1960   : 
:   (esti-   : 
:   mated)  : 

Density  per 

sq.  mi. 

1960 

Guadeloupe: 

Basse-Terre 

Square 
miles 

:   364.1 
.   219.7 

'',          5.4 

10.4 

57.5 

20.1 

9.7 

1,000 

99.7 
103.7 

2.6 
1.6 
16.0 
3.4 
2.1 

1.000 

117.5 
122.2 

3.1 
1.9 
18.8 
4.0 
2.5 

Number 
322 

Grande-Terre  / 

Dependencies: 

Les  Saintes 

472 
541 

La  Desirade 

182 

Marie-Galante 

327 

Saint  Martin  (French  part)  .  . ! 
Saint  Barthelemy : 

199 
257 

Total ! 

686.9 
424.7 

229.1 
239.1 

270.0 
275.0 

393 

Martinique  ' 

647 

Total ' 

1,111.6 

468.2 

545.0 

1,040 

Sources:  Annuaire  de  la  Martinique,  1956-59,  Paris  1961;  Annuaire  Statistique 
de  la  Guadeloupe,  1956-59, Paris, 1961;  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics, 
United  Nations  December  1962. 
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utilized  for  agricultural  purposes.   Guadeloupe's  forests  occupy  over  38  per- 
cent of  the  total  area  and  are  located  principally  on  the  steep  mountain  range 
in  Basse-Terre. 

On  the  five  small  Islands  under  the  administration  of  Guadeloupe  (table  2), 
only  subsistence  crops  are  grown,  except  on  Marie-Galante  where  small  amounts 
of  sugarcane  are  produced. 

Climate 

The  climate  is  considered  healthful,  except  near  the  marshy  lowlands.   It  is 
warm  and  humid  but  is  tempered  by  the  prevailing  trade  winds  which  come  from 
the  northeast  most  of  the  year.   Tropical  storms  occur  from  August  through 
October.   A  hurricane  strikes  approximately  every  7  years;  the  last  one  was  in 
September  1963,  when  Martinique  suffered  severe  crop  destruction  and  property 
damage . 

The  temperature  ranges  from  68*^  to  90°  F.  and  may  be  several  degrees  cooler  in 
the  higher  altitudes  than  along  the  coast.  The  relative  humidity  varies  be- 
tween 60  and  90  percent,  and  the  average  rainfall  is  87  inches.   There  are  no 
marked  contrasts  between  the  seasons,  but  the  cool  dry  season  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  December  to  June  and  the  warm  rainy  season  from  July  to  November. 

The  climate  of  the  coastal  areas  may  be  compared  with  that  of  New  York  City  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  July  and  August;  except  that  in  the  islands,  cool  breezes 
at  night  give  relief  from  the  heat. 

Population 

The  population  of  the  French  West  Indies  was  468,200,  according  to  the  1954 
Census;  the  1960  population  was  estimated  at  545,000.   It  is  a  young  population; 
more  than  half  the  people  are  under  20  years  of  age.  The  rate  of  increase  is 
3  percent  a  year,  which  promises  nearly  a  doubling  of  the  population  over  the 
next  generation.  The  1960  population  density  was  greater  in  Martinique  (647 
per  square  mile)  than  in  Guadeloupe  (393).   The  majority  of  the  population  is 
Negro  or  mixed;  about  4  percent  is  white  and  5  percent  is  of  East  Indian 
descent. 

Over  41  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  A  large  part  of 
the  remainder  is  in  related  industries  such  as  sugar  and  rum  manufacture  and 
pineapple  canning. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  and  temporary  character  of  much  of  the  economic  activ- 
ity, underemployment  exists  among  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
workers.   During  jobless  periods,  many  farmers  fish  or  grow  vegetables  on 
small  plots. 

To  provide  employment  for  the  rapidly  increasing  labor  force,  the  French 
Government  acted  to  Increase  the  economic  potential  of  the  islands  by  passing 
the  Loi  de  Programme  (Planning  Law)  in  July  1960.   This  law  made  possible 
large  increases  in  French  technical  and  financial  assistance  in  the  3-year 
period  1961-63. 
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Agricultural  Practices  and  Policies 

Land  tenure 

The  three  basic  types  of  farms  are  large  plantations,  holdings  of  colons  on 
sugar  plantations,  and  small  owner-operated  farms. 

In  Martinique,  farms  over  40  hectares  account  for  5  percent  of  all  farms  and 
occupy  74  percent  of  the  agricultural  land.   Farms  over  100  hectares  cover  60.8 
percent  of  the  total  area.   This  concentration  of  land  in  Martinique  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group--mostly  descendants  of  the  planters  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries--  is  due  to  a  cohesion  stronger  than  exists  in  Guadeloupe.   This 
unity  enabled  the  group  to  survive  the  sugar  crises  of  the  19th  century,  which 
were  caused  by  the  rise  of  the  beet  industry,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and 
foreign  competition  in  the  French  market.   Land  retention  is  stressed  and  has 
influenced  the  island's  other  farmers  in  retaining  their  smaller  farms.   To 
ensure  a  labor  supply,  some  plantation  operators  permit  a  portion  of  their 
labor  force  to  live  and  grow  food  crops  on  the  banana  plantations. 

In  Guadeloupe,  there  is  localized  monoculture.   With  one  exception,  all  areas 
are  devoted  to  a  single  crop,  which  generally  occupies  about  80  percent  of  the 
total  cultivated  area.   The  principal  crop  regions  are  in  sugarcane,  bananas, 
and  vegetables.   Vegetables  occupy  land  unsuitable  for  the  first  two  crops. 

Guadeloupe's  sugar  and  banana  plantations  are  controlled  by  French  and 
Martiniquan  owners  and  are  operated  by  resident  managers.   Nine  sugar  planta- 
tions cover  over  half  the  land  of  the  sugar  regions.   There  are  very  few 
tenant  farmers  in  Guadeloupe;  its  sharecropper  system  is  widespread. 

Colons  cultivate  a  specified  amount  of  cane  and  pay  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  crop  as  rent.  They  also  grow  vegetables  for  home  use  and  sell  any  surplus 
in  a  nearby  market.   They  keep  a  few  head  of  cattle. 

Owner -operators  of  small  farms  grow  sugarcane  and  vegetables,  and  frequently 
they  or  members  of  their  families  work  part-time  on  the  plantations. 

Production  practices 

Farming  is  mechanized  on  the  large  sugar  plantations,  but  on  the  smaller  farms, 

most  work  is  done  by  manual  labor,  oxen,  and  a  few  simple  tools.   On  most  of 

the  banana  land,  however,  the  rugged  topography  prohibits  mechanization,  so 
large  banana  farms  have  no  advantage  over  small  ones. 

Although  farm  mechanization  is  increasing  slowly,  an  official  policy  encourag- 
ing it  would  be  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  existing  unemployment  situ- 
ation.  Therefore,  to  control  the  use  of  machinery  on  the  plantations,  the 
Government  passed  a  law  requiring  licenses  for  the  importation  of  mechanical 
equipment  for  cutting,  reaping,  or  loading  of  sugarcane  and  bananas. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Government  and  employers  to  improve  labor 
efficiency,  but  old  and  uneconomical  production  methods  are  still  used.   For 
example,  the  cane  workers  cling  to  their  traditional  way  of  cutting  cane  in 
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1 -meter  lengths,  which  means  high  labor  expenses,  because  modern  mills  can 
handle  full  length  canes. 

On  almost  every  farm  where  bananas  are  grown,  coffee  and  cocoa  are  interplanted 
with  banana  trees.   These  provide  some  insurance  in  case  of  damage  to  the 
banana  crop.   In  contrast  to  sugarcane  production,  the  cultivation  of  bananas 
on  both  islands  is  spread  relatively  evenly  throughout  the  year,  and  hence 
there  is  no  seasonal  labor  demand.   Workers  are  permitted  to  live  on  the  plan- 
tations and  raise  vegetables  among  the  banana  plants,  despite  the  resulting 
lower  banana  yields. 

Bananas  are  not  rotated;  the  only  crop  rotation  is  5  years  of  sugarcane  and  1 
year  of  vegetables  or  fallow  land.   Fertilizers  are  used  on  the  large  sugar 
plantations;  total  fertilizer  imports  fluctuate,  but  imports  of  mixed  fertil- 
izers show  a  steady  increase. 

Animals  are  generally  tied  to  stakes  to  graze,  but  there  is  some  pasturage  in 
enclosed  areas,  which  are  rotated.   However,  goats  are  not  tethered  but  are 
allowed  to  roam. 

Agricultural  policies 

The  policy  in  both  islands  is  to  diversify  agriculture  to  the  extent  possible, 
with  the  corollary  that  the  area  planted  to  sugar  will  be  stabilized  or  even 
gradually  reduced. 

The  French  Government  has,  through  a  series  of  4-  and  5-year  plans,  continued 
its  efforts  to  raise  the  level  of  living  in  the  Departments  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe.   These  plans  all  include  allocations  for  agricultural  development. 
Under  the  Third  Development  Plan  (1957-61),  the  methods  of  agriculture  and  ir- 
rigation in  Guadeloupe  were  so  improved  that  exports  of  sugar  and  bananas  in 
1962  more  than  doubled  the  prewar  figure.   The  Fourth  Development  Plan  (1962-65) 
stresses  agriculture,  industrialization,  and  tourism. 

The  two  main  sources  of  financing  for  these  plans  are  the  French  Overseas  De- 
partments Development  Fund  (FIDOM)  for  projects  and  the  Central  Bank  for 
Economic  Cooperation  for  long-term  development  loans.   A  third  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  specific  projects  is  the  European  Development  Fund  established  by 
the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC). 

Funds  contributed  by  the  EEC  for  the  period  1955-63  amounted  to  $4.2  million 
for  Guadeloupe  and  $4.6  million  for  Martinique,  for  road  construction  and  water 
distribution  on  both  islands,  and  the  port  construction  at  Basse-Terre, 
center  of  banana  shipping  in  Guadeloupe.   These  improvements  i;<?lll  facil" 
itate  farm  production  and  marketing.   In  August  1961,  a  land  law  was  passed  to 
deal  with  the  development  of  underdeveloped  lands,  tenant  farming,  and  small- 
scale  farming.   The  law  requires  that  unused  land  be  bought  by  the  Government 
and  sold  to  small  farmers.   This  law  has  not  yet  been  put  into  effect. 

The  development  of  small-scale  farming  is  encouraged  by  loans  and  technical 
assistance  by  the  Overseas  Technical  Assistance  and  Social  Credit  Association 
(SATEC),  an  agency  established  in  1956  by  FIDOM.   SATEC  works  most  effectively 
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through  organizations  with  cooperative  features  and  has  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperatives.   The  first  Cooperative  Agricultural  Development  Associ- 
ation was  established  in  Martinique  in  1958.   There  are  now  23  such  associ- 
ations in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  (including  French  Guiana).   Credit  is  ex- 
tended by  SATEC  individually  to  members  of  an  association  and  collectively  to 
an  association  for  implementing  its  development  program. 

The  French  Government  gives  protection  and  subsidies  to  the  export  crops,  sugar 
and  bananas.   Subsidies  for  sugar  partly  compensate  the  growers  for  high  wages 
established  by  the  Government  in  France. 

Marketing  and  transportation 

The  principal  export  crops  are  handled  by  exporters  organized  in  syndicates 
with  offices  in  the  main  cities:   Fort -de-France  in  Martinique,  and  Point-a- 
Pitre  and  Basse -Terre  in  Guadeloupe. 

Facilities  are  limited  for  the  marketing  of  crops  for  local  consumption.   An 
excessive  number  of  persons  engage  in  selling,  using  outmoded  methods.   Produce 
is  brought  to  market  by  truck,  cart,  mule,  or  on  foot  and  is  sold  by  unit  in- 
stead of  by  weight.   Lack  of  storage  for  produce  results  in  great  fluctuations 
In  supply  and  prices. 

Good  roads  are  of  utmost  importance  on  these  islands  for  transportation  of  farm 
output  and  the  development  of  agriculture.   The  road  system  of  Martinique, 
built  in  the  Colonial  era  and  of  necessity  on  mountainous  terrain,  needs  mod- 
ernizing.  At  the  end  of  1959,  only  109  miles  of  national  roads  were  in  good 
condition.   About  47  miles  of  road  in  the  northeast  sector  have  been  rebuilt 
and  a  stepped-up  roadbuilding  program  is  underway,  including  a  road  from 
Fort-de-France  to  the  airport. 

In  Guadeloupe,  where  the  land  is  less  mountainous,  more  effective  roadbuilding 
has  been  done  over  the  recent  past,  and  the  roads  are  now  being  widened.   The 
198  miles  of  national  roads  are  in  good  condition.   However,  only  a  portion  of 
the  departmental  and  local  roads  on  both  islands  are  in  good  condition.   The 
better  road  system  in  Guadeloupe  gives  it  an  economic  advantage  over  Martinique. 
According  to  a  1960  French  parliamentary  report,  the  cost  of  transportation  in 
Guadeloupe  is  6.7  cents  per  ton  per  kilometer  and  14.3  cents  in  Martinique.   In 
comparison,  the  cost  in  continental  France  is  reportedly  1.2  to  1.6  cents. 

Pointe-a-Pitr«,  the  most  important  port  and  distribution  center  of  the  island, 
is  equipped  with  the  only  port  and  warehouse  facilities  of  importance.   Prac- 
tically all  the  import  and  export  trade  is  handled  in  this  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bananas,  which  are  mostly  lightered  from  Basse-Terre  to  ships  in 
the  harbor. 

Guadeloupe  has  become  the  air  transportation  center  for  the  islands,  with  the 
completion  of  an  enlarged  airport  handling  ::rans-Atlantic  and  trans -Caribbean 
jet  aircraft.   Martinique  is  more  important  as  a  center  for  maritime  traffic. 
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Education  and  research 

Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  have  a  95  percent  literacy  rate  among  the  younger 
generation.   Primary  education  is  mandatory  and  both  primary  and  secondary 
education  are  free.   The  French  Government  makes  large  allocations  of  money 
for  school  construction,  and  since  1952  an  annual  grant  has  been  given  by  the 
State  for  each  child  attending  school.   In  Martinique,  there  is  an  agricultural 
school  at  Tivoli  which  stresses  practical  farming.   In  Guadeloupe  there  is  an 
agricultural  school  at  Raizet  near  Pointe-a-Pitre.   There  is  a  free  technical 
school  at  Basse-Terre,  and  courses  of  technical  training  are  given  in  different 
parishes. 

Research,  chiefly  on  bananas,  is  carried  on  by  the  French  Overseas  Institute 
for  Research  on  Fruit,  at  the  Neuf chateau  Station  in  Guadeloupe.   This  Insti- 
tute has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  banana  industry  by  developing 
an  oil-spray  method--widely  introduced  throughout  the  Caribbean--  for  con- 
trolling Sigatoka  leaf  spot.   The  Center  for  Agronomic  Research  in  the  Antilles 
and  French  Guiana  is  located  in  Guadeloupe  and  has  a  branch  in  Martinique. 
Another  research  station  of  benefit  to  farmers  was  established  in  Guadeloupe  in 
1960.   Its  research  includes  studies  of  crop  pests  and  their  control. 

Agricultural  Production  and  Shifts  in  Production 

The  principal  crops  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe--sugarcane  and  banana8--occupy 
67  percent  (21,500  hectares)  and  56  percent  (33,500  hectares),  respectively,  of 
the  cropland  (table  3).   Pineapples  occupy  3  percent  of  Martinique's  cropland. 
Secondary  crops  are  vanilla,  cocoa,  and  coffee.   Guadelopue  is  trying  to 
develop  these  and  other  crops  to  broaden  the  base  of  its  economy.   All  these 
crops  are  grown  mainly  for  export,  but  they  also  supply  local  needs.   Coffee  is 
the  exception;  Martinique  Imported  295  tons  in  1961  to  meet  local  demands. 
Vegetable  production  is  entirely  for  local  consumption  and  occupies  11  and  10 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  cropland  in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.   But  im- 
ports are  necessary  to  meet  local  demands.   Local  fruit,  miscellaneous  crops, 
and  breadfruit  (which  is  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable),  occupy  several 
thousand  hectares  on  each  Island. 

A  wide  variety  of  crops  can  be  grown  in  these  islands,  Including  citrus  fruits, 
rice,  and  coconuts,  but  Government  policies  and  social  conditions  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  patterns  of  sugarcane,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  pro- 
visions.  Hurricane  destruction  of  fruit  trees,  which  take  many  years  to 
recover,  has  also  Influenced  the  shift  to  crops  that  can  make  a  quick  comeback. 
Since  crops  produced  are  intended  mostly  for  the  French  market  and  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  they  must  be  complementary  to  French  production. 

During  the  last  300  years,  sugar  has  been  the  principal  crop.   The  Industry 
suffered  from  the  rise  of  the  beet  industry  in  France  in  the  early  19th  century, 
from  the  effects  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  1848,  and  from  competition 
in  the  French  market  In  the  1860's.   These  contributed  to  the  decline  in 
Guadeloupe  of  numerous  sugar  plantations  which  subsequently  passed  through  the 
banks  into  the  hands  of  companies  based  laregly  in  France.   Small  plantations 
in  Martinique  were  bought  at  very  low  prices  by  the  sugarmlll  owners.   Large 
plantation  owners  were  able  to  hold  on  to  their  lands  during  this  trying  era. 
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The  Negroes  became  squatters  and  grew  provisions  in  regions  unfavorable  for 
cane  production.   The  sharecropper  system  was  begun  during  this  period  to 
obtain  needed  labor. 

Table  3. — French  West  Indies:   Principal  crops--Area,  production,  net  trade, 
and  quantity  available  for  domestic  consumption,  1961 


Commodity 


Estimated 

harvested 

area 


Production 


Net 
exports 


Available  for 

domestic 
consumption  \/ 


hectares   metric  tons   metric  tons 


Martinique 

Sugar 

Bananas 

Pineapples,  fresh 
Coffee  beans  .  . 
Cocoa,  raw  .  .  . 
Vanilla  beans,  . 
Vegetables  4/.  . 
Fruits  and  other 
crops 


Guadeloupe 

Sugar 

Bananas 

Pineapples,  fresh 
Coffee  beans  .  . 
Cocoa,  raw  .  .  . 
Vanilla  beans.  . 
Vegetables  4/.  . 
Fruits  and  other 
crops 


14,000 

7,500 

650 

200 

350 

3,500 

5,000 


25,000 

8,500 

5/ 

6/  2,500 

500 

5/ 

6,467 

11,259 


89,692 

146,000 

11,500 

20 

150 

5/ 

5/ 


167,814 

165,000 

1,000 

500 

118 

5 

61,021 


74,344 

137,755 

2/  10,900 

3/  295 

108 

3/  9,300 


159,276 
122,363 

125 
95 

3/  7,000 


5/ 


metric  tons 

15,348 

8,245 

600 

325 

42 

5/ 

5/ 

8,538 

42,637 

1,000 

375 

23 

68,021 

5/ 


\/   No  adjustments  made  for  changes  in  stocks.   2/  Mostly  in  processed  form. 
3/  Net  Imports.   4/  Includes  garden, vegetables,  root  crops,  corn,  pejaui,  and 
beans.  5_/   Not  available.  ^/   Also  Interplantings  on  banana  land. 

Source:   Economic  Situation  in  Martinique  1961  (mimeographed) 
Monograph  of  Guadeloupe,  op.  clt. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Production 

Yearbook,  1961.   Rome. 
Donnees  Statlstiques,  Instltut  National  de  la  Statistlque  et  des 

Etudes  fconomiques.  Minis tere  des  Finances  et  des  Affaires 

l^conomiques.   January -Mar  ch  1962.  Paris. 

Crop  patterns  are  well  established.   Almost  without  exception,  sugarcane  and 
bananas  are  cultivated  in  the  areas  best  suited  to  their  needs.   Since  the 
physical  requirements  for  these  two  crops  differ,  competition  for  land  rarely 
occurs.   Provisions  are  grown  in  areas  unsuitable  for  either  of  these  two  crops. 
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Export  crops 

Sugarcane . - -The  sugarcane  area  harvested  in  Martinique  in  1962  was  12,500 
hectares  which  yielded  83,400  metric  tons  of  sugar  (table  4),  7  percent  lower 
than  in  the  previous  year.   This  drop  was  brought  about  by  labor  troubles.   The 
1963  production  was  92,400  tons.   Guadeloupe's  26,000  harvested  hectares  yielded 
176,800  tons  of  sugar  in  1962  but  only  167,400  tons  in  1963.   Sugar  production 
has  increased  considerably  since  1950;  the  1962  output  in  Martinique  was  68  per- 
cent higher  than  the  1950-54  average  and  the  Guadeloupe  output  has  doubled. 
However,  Martinique's  1964  crop  will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  severe  hurricane 
damage  in  September  1963;  but  it  is  expected  that  Guadeloupe's  output  will  be 
increased  to  meet  the  sugar  quotas. 

Cane  production  in  Martinique  is  concentrated  in  the  low  alluvial  lands  of  the 
center  and  south  and  the  region  of  Basse  Pointe  in  the  northeast.   In  Guade- 
loupe, cane  is  grown  in  the  low,  relatively  flat  limestone  soils  of  Grande- 
Terre  and  the  gently  rolling  volcanic  soils  of  Basse -Terre. 

The  larger  plantations  have  done  much  experimentation  with  new  canes  developed 
in  Barbados  and  have,  with  new  equipment,  endeavored  to  improve  soil  and 
planting  conditions.   The  average  cane  yield  in  these  islands  is  60  to  70  tons 
per  hectare,  which  conceals  the  great  difference  between  the  levels  of  the 
large  and  small  planters.   The  differences  in  the  sugar  yields  between  the 
plantations  and  the  land  held  by  the  colons  and  small  farmers  are  due  not  only 
to  their  poorer  land  and  cruder  cultural  methods,  but  also  to  the  statutes  of 
the  French  Government.   These  statutes  require  the  mills  to  buy  cane  by  weight 
and  not  by  sugar  content;  therefore  cane  varieties  are  grown  which  produce  a 
great  deal  of  matter  but  not  necessarily  much  sugar,  resulting  in  sugar  yields 
often  one-third  to  one-half  those  of  nearby  plantations. 

The  sugar  extraction  rate  averages  8.5  and  9.4  percent,  respectively,  in  Marti- 
nique and  Guadeloupe,  while  it  is  about  14  percent  in  the  other  islands  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles.   This  low  yield  is  due  partly  to  a  wet  climate,  which  is  less 
favorable  to  high  sugar  content  in  cane,  but  principally  to  poor  cultural 
practices.   Cane  is  harvested  from  January  to  June. 

In  1961,  there  were  11  sugar  mills  and  28  distilleries  in  Martinique  and  12 
mills  and  26  distilleries  in  Guadeloupe.   Flans  were  made  to  merge  the  mills  in 
Martinique  and  decrease  the  number  to  6,  each  with  a  larger  capacity  than  pre- 
viously, but  this  has  not  been  done,  as  far  as  known.   There  are  no  refineries 
in  the  islands;  such  industrial  processes  are  discouraged. 

Almost  the  entire  crop  from  these  territories  is  exported  under  contract  with 
France,  Martinique  having  a  quota  of  92,000  metric  tons  and  Guadeloupe  126,000 
tons.   As  was  the  case  in  previous  years,  Guadeloupe  in  1963  was  able  to  make 
up  the  shortfall  in  exports  from  Martinique.   The  French  West  Indies  was  also 
granted  a  U.S.  quota  of  32,581  short  tons  for  3  years,  1962-64,  at  a  premium 
price  reduced  10  percent  the  first  year,  20  percent  the  second  year,  and  30 
percent  the  third. 

The  price  of  sugarcane  is  fixed  annually  by  the  Consultative  Coomiissions  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture,  composed  of  representatives  of  mill  owners,  agricultural 
labor,  and  planters. 
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Table  4. --French  West  Indies:   Sugarcane  area  harvested,  production  and  net 
exports  of  raw  sugar,  and  quantity  available  for  domestic  consumption, 

average  1950-54,  annual  1955-63 


:  Available  for 

Year 

Area   : 

Production  : 

Net  exports 

domestic 
consumption  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  hectares 

metric  tons 

metric  tons 

metric  tons 

Martinique 

Average: 

1950-54.  .  . 

:    10.0 

49.7 

45.5 

4.2 

1955 

I    13.0 

82.3 

77.6 

4.7 

1956  . 

:    14.0 

86.3 

72.1 

14.2 

1957  . 

:    13.0 

69.7 

59.2 

10.5 

1958  . 

:    13.0 

66.9 

60.5 

6.4 

1959  . 

:    13.0 

76.8 

69.3 

7.5 

1960  . 

:    13.5 

79.5 

71.5 

8.0 

1961  . 

14.5 

89.7 

74.3 

15.4 

1962  . 

12.5 

83.4 

79.1 

4.3 

1963  . 

13.0 

92.4 

84.5 

7.9 

Guadeloupe 

Average : 

1950-54.  .  .  < 

15.0 

85.0 

50.6 

34.4 

1955 ' 

20.0 

116.7 

125.7 

2/  -9.0 

1956  . 

21.0 

129.9 

123.3 

6.6 

1957  . 

22.0 

117.5 

113.0 

4.5 

1958  . 

23.0 

117.0 

113.7 

3.3 

1959  . 

25.0 

141.7 

135.5 

6.2 

1960  . 

26.0 

152.0 

147.7 

4.3 

1961  . 

27.0 

167.8 

159.3 

8.5 

1962  .  . 

26.0 

176.8 

172.6 

4.2 

1963  . 

26.0 

167.4 

164.8 

2.6 

jL/  No  adjustment  for  changes  in  stocks.   2/  Available  from  stocks. 

Source:   Annualre  Statlstlque  de  L'Union  Prancaise,  1949-54,  Paris,  1956. 
Donnees  Statistlques,  op.  clt. 
Bulletin  Mensuel  de  Statlstlque  d'Outre-mer,  Jan. -Feb.  1958  and  1960. 

There  are  several  syndicates  of  sugar  and  rum  producers.   They  restrict  their 
cooperative  activities  to  production  and  marketing  advice.   All  sugar  marketing 
is  handled  by  the  quasi-public  sugar  trading  agency  in  Paris,  the  National 
Interprofessional  Beet  and  Sugarcane  Group  and  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Producing 
Industries,  which  negotiates  foreign  sales  for  the  entire  Industry. 

Rum,  an  important  product  of  the  sugar  industry,  is  the  third  largest  money 
earner  for  these  islands.   It  has  a  protected  market  and  a  quota  in  continental 
France.   Supplies  are  released  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  commerce. 
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The  rum  industry,  which  earned  over  $9  million  in  the  late  1940*8,  subsequently 
declined  due  to  a  successful  anti-alcohol  campaign  in  France  in  1954,  high  con- 
sumption taxes,  and  adulteration  in  the  French  market.   The  reorganization  of 
the  industry  in  1960  checked  the  decline,  stabilized  prices,  and  curbed 
adulteration.   Exports  from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe   in  1961  amounted  to 
$3.7  million  and  $2.0  million,  respectively.   Rum  produced  as  a  primary  product 
by  the  distilleries  directly  from  cane  juice  is  called  agricultural  rum  to 
distinguish  it  from  rum  made  from  molasses,  called  industrial  rum.   The  former 
is  reserved  for  local  consumption.   About  1,000  hectares  of  cane  are  harvested 
annually  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  rum. 

Molasses  Is  used  mostly  in  the  production  of  rum,  but  some  is  exported  to  the 
United  States;  such  exports  in  1961  amounted  to  $110,000  and  $818,000  from 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  respectively.   The  amount  of  molasses  available  for 
export  depends  on  the  relative  economic  advantage  of  using  it  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rum. 

Bananas. --This  second  most  important  crop  in  the  French  West  Indies  occupied 
an  area  in  1961  of  7,500  hectares  in  Martinique  and  8,500  in  Guadeloupe. 
Bananas  are  grown  by  large  estates  and  small  farmers  mainly  in  the  hilly 
country  of  Basse -Terre  in  Guadeloupe  and  in  both  the  north  and  south  of 
Martinique.  In  the  latter  island,  where  almost  all  available  land  is  cultivated, 
banana  expansion  was  at  the  expense  of  cocoa,  coffee,  and  some  sugarcane. 

Between  the  banana  plants,  vegetables  are  grown  by  farm  laborers  living  on  the 
plantations.   Coffee  and  cocoa  are  interplanted  with  bananas.   These  crops  are 
harvested  to  offset  losses  caused  by  drought  or  wind  damage  to  the  banana 
plants.   Banana  production  continues  to  increase  in  both  islands,  despite 
losses  from  a  hurricane  in  Guadeloupe  in  1956  and  storms  in  1958.   Banana  pro- 
duction is  popular  not  only  because  of  the  ready  cash  crop,  but  also  because  it 
requires  less  labor  than  sugar,  and  bananas  may  be  harvested  all  year. 

The  two  varieties  of  bananas  grown  are  of  the  Cavendish  type--the  Giant  Caven- 
dish and  the  "Foyo"  or  Robusta.   The  former,  grown  in  the  south  of  Martinique, 
accounts  for  60  percent  of  its  banana  exports;  Foyo,  grown  in  the  north,  ac- 
counts for  40  percent.   In  Guadeloupe,  Foyo  is  the  variety  grown  for  export, 
Giant  Cavendish  being  negligible  in  quantity.   A  4-year  development  program 
was  established  in  both  islands  in  1961  for  producing  high  quality  fruit. 

Banana  exports  in  1962  amounted  to  151,000  metric  tons  for  Martinique  and 
118,000  for  Guadeloupe  (table  5).   This  represents  an  increase  of  8  percent  for 
Martinique  and  a  decrease  of  3.6  percent  for  Guadeloupe  from  the  previous  year. 
The  expansion  of  banana  production  may  be  gauged  by  the  threefold  increase  in 
exports  since  1949.   The  price  of  bananas  dropped  slightly  and  little  change 
was  expected  in  1963  in  either  price  or  volume,  but  the  September  hurricane 
destroyed  Martinique's  banana  crop.   It  was  expected  to  take  about  a  year  be- 
fore the  plantations  again  would  be  in  full  production. 

This  industry,  developed  solely  for  the  French  market,  virtually  ceased  during 
World  War  II  but  rapidly  surpassed  its  prewar  production  by  1949,  when  88,000 
tons  of  bananas  were  shipped  to  France --3 9, 000  from  Martinique  and  49,000  from 
Guadeloupe.   Reentry  of  cheaper  African  fruit  to  the  French  market  and  the 
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Table  5. --French  West  Indies: 


Banana  exports,  quantity  and  value,  1949 
and  1955-62 


Year 

Mart 

inique 

:        Guadeloupe 

t    1,000 

Million 

1,000 

Million 

:  metric  tons 

dollars 

metric  tons 

dollars- 

1949 

:    38.6 

2.8 

48.8 

3.9 

1955.  . 

:    48.6 

4.9 

66.4 

6.6 

1956. 

:    70.8 

9.0 

57.0 

6.9 

1957. 

96.6 

14.5 

79.4 

12.0 

1958. 

94.3 

11.4 

94.0 

11.4 

1959. 

131.4 

14.7 

116.5 

13.0 

1960.  . 

126.2 

13.3 

115.2 

12.2 

1961.  . 

137.8 

15.0 

122.4 

13.3 

1962.  . 

151.3 

15.3 

118.1 

12.0 

Sourc 

:e 

Bi 

ill 

Let 

:iT 

I  Mensuel  de 

Statistique  d 

'Outre-mer. 

Jan. 

-Feb 

.  1958 

and  1960,  Paris.  Donnees  Statistiques.   Jan. -March  1962 
op.  cit. 


production  of  French  competitive  fruit  contributed  to  the  saturation  of  the 
market,  causing  a  drop  in  banana  prices.   To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this 
situation,  the  French  Government  has  reserved  two- thirds  of  the  French  market 
for  Antillean  bananas.   However,  the  demand  in  that  market  will  probably  re- 
main more  or  less  stationary  because  of  competition  from  other  kinds  of  fresh 
fruit. 

The  majority  of  banana  producers  and  exporters  in  Martinique  formed  a  co- 
operative in  1960  to  explore  new  markets,  in  particular  the  U.S.  market. 
After  years  of  trial  shipments,  Martinique  began  to  sell  bananas  regularly  to 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1962  and  expected  to  ship  about  20,000  tons 
in  1963,  but  the  actual  amount  was  probably  smaller  because  of  crop  losses 
caused  by  the  hurricane. 

Several  large  companies  purchase  and  ship  fruit  to  France  on  consignment. 
Many  small  growers  in  Guadeloupe  are  now  formed  into  cooperatives  by  SATEC. 
This  Government  agency  operates  a  fertilizer,  spraying,  and  marketing-credit 
scheme  for  small  farmers  (1-10  hectares). 

Aircraft  and  knapsack  low-volume  sprayers  are  used  on  both  islands  for  the 
control  of  Sigatoka  leaf  spot.   Control  of  this  disease  is  excellent  in  some 
areas  and  poor  in  others  on  both  islands.   In  Guadeloupe,  only  half  the 
banana  area  is  sprayed.   Panama  disease,  which  causes  great  losses  in  the  in- 
dustry elsewhere,  is  not  a  problem  here,  since  the  Giant  Cavendish  is  re- 
sistant and  the  Poyo  (Robusta)  highly  resistant. 

Pineapples. --The  pineapple,  Martinique's  fourth  most  important  product,  oc- 
cupies an  estimated  750  hectares  of  land  (650  harvested)  with  a  yield  of 
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11,500  metric  tons  in  1961  and  an  export  value  of  $3.6  million.   The  estimate 
for  1962  is  850  hectares  and  13,000  tons  of  fruit.   The  main  harvest  begins  in 
May  with  a  smaller  harvest  In  October -November. 

The  industry  increased  rapidly  after  World  War  II,  reaching  a  peak  in  1959,  as 
is  shown  in  production  data  (in  1,000  metric  tons)  for  the  last  6  years: 

Year  Pineapple  production 

1957  9.0 

1958  15.0 

1959  22.0 

1960  19.5 

1961  11.5 

1962  13.0  (estimated) 

The  high  cost  of  production  limited  the  available  market  almost  exclusively  to 
France,  but  even  there  competition  was  felt  with  pineapples  from  other  sources. 
A  sharp  drop  in  prices  on  the  French  market  in  1959  served  to  eliminate  the 
marginal  growers  and  canners.   The  resulting  cutback  in  plantings  was  reflected 
in  the  1961  output.   The  French  market  has  shown  signs  of  strengthening.   Con- 
siderable efforts  are  being  made  to  produce  and  process  the  fruit  more  econom- 
ically; production  is  being  expanded  cautiously.   Data  for  1962  show  70  growers 
and  8  canneries,  3  of  which  have  modern  machinery  and  handle  most  of  the  fruit. 
These  3  canneries  can  process  36,000  tons  of  fruit  a  year. 

Martinique's  pineapples  are  of  high  quality.   The  industry  has  not  yet  used  all 
of  its  good  pineapple-growing  areas  in  the  Gros-Morne  region  and  the  upper 
valleys  of  Gallon  and  Lezarde.   Recent  decisions  of  the  French  Government  indi- 
cate the  industry  can  count  on  two-thirds  of  the  growing  French  market,  beyond 
which  there  is  the  Common  Market. 

The  industry  is  relatively  well  organized  and  is  represented  locally  by  one 
organization.   But  it  must  compensate  for  its  high  wage  rates  and  its  broken 
topography,  which  discourages  mechanization,  by  improving  production  methods 
and  efficiency. 

In  Martinique,  the  cultivation  of  pineapples  is  of  particular  importance  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  and  the  limited  area  of  land  needed  for  the 
fruit. 

In  Guadeloupe,  the  pineapple  export  industry  did  not  survive  the  1959  crisis. 
But  the  fruit  is  still  grown  there  for  local  consumption  and  output  may  be 
readily  expanded  for  export. 

Coffee  and  Cocoa. --Coffee  and  cocoa,  now  considered  secondary  crops,  used  to 
be  produced  in  appreciable  quantities  in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.   Both 
crops  became  uneconomical  after  World  War  I  because  of  increasing  competition 
from  African  countries,  and  interest  shifted  to  banana  production  for  export. 
As  banana  prices  rose,  some  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa  trees  were  replaced  by 
banana  plants.   Hurricane  damage  to  coffee  and  cocoa  trees  in  1921  and  1928 
also  hastened  the  shift  to  banana  production. 
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Coffee  cultivation  has  been  almost  totally  abandoned  in  Martinique  and  imports 
supply  local  requirements.   Guadeloupe  produces  about  500  tons  annually  from 
2,500  hectares  of  coffee  trees  and  from  interplantings  on  4,000  hectares  of 
banana  land.   High  quality  Arabica  coffee  is  produced  in  the  mountainous  island 
of  Basse-Terre  and  small  quantities  are  exported  to  France  to  be  blended  with 
coffee  of  lesser  quality.   The  entire  production  of  Liberica  is  consumed 
locally. 

The  cocoa  area  harvested  in  1961  in  Martinique  was  350  hectares,  with  a  yield 
of  150  tons  of  beans;  in  Guadeloupe,  500  hectares  and  118  tons  of  beans.   A 
cocoa  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  Martinique  and  an  extension  committee  in 
Guadeloupe  for  securing  from  the  neighboring  British  islands  selected  high- 
yielding  plants  and  beans  of  better  clones.   The  multiplication  of  these  plants 
is  insufficient  to  meet  demand. 

Vanilla. --Vanilla  is  grown  in  Guadeloupe,  where  about  5  tons  of  the  beans  are 
harvested  annually.   As  far  back  as  1917,  approximately  45  tons  were  produced, 
but  vanilla  suffered,  like  coffee  and  cocoa,  from  the  1928  hurricane  and  the 
shift  to  bananas. 

Other  specialty  crops. --There  is  also  minor  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton, 
avocados,  arrowroot,  spices  and  condiments,  cola  nuts,  and  coconuts.   Martinique 
plans  to  expand  the  20  hectares  of  avocados  now  in  production  to  500  hectares 
by  1965.   The  first  shipment  of  this  fruit  was  made  to  France  in  1961. 

Crops  for  domestic  consumption 

Vegetables. --Vegetables  include  garden  types,  a  large  variety  of  root  crops, 
corn,  peas,  and  beans  grown  primarily  for  domestic  consumption.   These  crops 
occupy  3,500  hectares  in  Martinique  and  6,467  hectares  in  Guadeloupe;  a  large 
part  represents  plantings  on  unused  sugarcane  lands  and  interplantings  on 
banana  lands . 

Vegetable  production  is  considered  the  exclusive  right  of  the  colons  and  the 
small  farmers  who  also  work  part-time  on  the  plantations.   Any  encroachment 
upon  this  monopoly  is  met  with  strikes  at  harvesttime.   Therefore,  the  plan- 
tations avoid  competing  in  the  vegetable  market. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  encourage  increased  production  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  fish  for  local  consumption  to  reduce  food  imports,  which  in  1961 
amounted  to  over  $11  million  in  Martinique  and  $9  million  in  Guadeloupe. 

The  basic  diet  consists  of  root  vegetables,  cooking  bananas  (plantains),  bread- 
fruit, dried  and  fresh  fish,  oil,  rice,  and  lentils--a  diet  high  in  carbo- 
hydrates, low  in  protein,  and  extremely  low  in  fats.   The  dried  codfish,  oil, 
rice,  and  lentils  are  imported  and  the  other  items  are  produced  locally.   There 
is  insufficient  space  for  increasing  production  of  fats  such  as  palm  or  peanut 
oil,  but  meat  and  fish  production  may  be  improved  by  modernizing  the  industries. 
Some  effort  in  this  direction  is  being  made. 
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Livestock 

Livestock  are  raised  on  a  small  scale  by  the  numerous  colons  and  small  farmers, 
most  of  whom  have  a  few  animals  including  cattle,  horses  or  mules,  hogs,  goats, 
sheep,  and  chickens.   Draft  animals  are  kept  for  cultivation  purposes  and  for 
hauling  and  transport,  but  mechanization  is  gradually  reducing  the  number.   In 
1960,  the  livestock  population  in  Martinique  was  approximately  63,000  head  of 
cattle,  44,000  hogs,  24,000  sheep,  16,000  goats,  9,000  horses,  and  5,000  asses 
and  mules.   In  Guadeloupe,  there  were  approximately  60,000  head  of  cattle, 
33,000  hogs,  8,000  sheep,  25,000  goats,  2,000  horses,  and  2,000  asses  and  mules. 

Besides  the  Zebu --Brahman,  Sahival,  and  Red  Sindhi--many  other  breeds  of  cattle 
have  been  imported  for  improving  the  local  stock,  such  as  Charolais,  Brown  Swiss, 
and  French  Friesian.   A  French  West  Indies  agency,  Agricultural  Services,  does 
research  in  crossbreeding  and  encourages  animal  improvement  and  increased  forage 
resources.   This  institution  has  established  an  artificial  insemination  center 
in  Martinique.   In  addition,  agricultural  credit  banks  offer  medium-term  loans 
to  farmers  desiring  to  increase  their  pastures  or  improve  or  expand  their  herds. 

The  results  obtained  are  encouraging,  especially  in  Martinique,  where  almost  80 
percent  of  the  meat  consumed  is  produced  locally;  but  its  milk  production  meets 
only  about  15-25  percent  of  local  needs.   In  1961,  a  dairy  farm  was  started  in 
Martinique  with  100  Holstein  cows,  and  plans  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
modern  daily  plant  to  distribute  milk  and  process  butter  and  cheese. 

Production  has  been  very  good  on  pastures  using  fertilizer  and  rotational  graz- 
ing and  Pangola  grass  (Digitaria  decumbens).   These  pastures  can  carry  3-4 
animals  per  hectare.   Plans  call  for  raising  the  number  to  6  animals.   Mineral 
supplements  are  needed,  however. 

Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  and  Shifts  in  Trade 

Agricultural  trade  of  the  French  West  Indies  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
last  13  years,  but  there  has  been  little  change  in  its  proportional  share  of 
total  trade. 

Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  usually  have  a  trade  deficit,  which  is  increasing  and 
in  1962  amounted  to  $23.4  million  and  $22.3  million,  respectively  (table  6). 
Guadeloupe's  smaller  deficit  is  due  mainly  to  its  greater  production  and  export 
of  sugar.   These  deficits  are  caused  by  the  limited  export  potential  and  high 
production  costs  and  by  heavy  imports,  particularly  of  consumer  goods.   But  the 
recurring  deficits  do  not  significantly  affect  the  economy  of  the  French  West 
Indies,  since  they  are  offset  by  large  expenditures  by  the  French  Government  in 
the  form  of  subsidies,  loans,  and  grants.   Also  a  relatively  large  public 
administration  is  maintained. 

Trade  of  the  Departments  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  follows  the  pattern  of 
previous  years.   The  bulk  of  trade  is  with  the  Franc  Zone  and  in  particular 
with  continental  France  (fig.  1).   During  World  War  II,  when  shipping  was 
blocked,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  of  the  French  West  Indies, 
but  as  soon  as  shipping  facilities  were  reestablished,  trade  reverted  to  its 
normal  channels.   However,  there  has  been  some  shift  in  the  pattern  of  trade 
since  the  establishment  of  the  European  Common  Market.   The  area  of  tr'^ding 
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is  being  broadened  by  shipments  of  bananas  to  Italy  and  West  Germany.  Imports 
from  the  British  Caribbean  area  consist  principally  of  petroleum  products  from 
Trinidad. 

Table  6. --Total  value  of  foreign  trade  of  the  French  West  Indies  in  1949, 

1959,  1960-62 


Department 

and  item 

1949 

:   1959 

:   1960 

:   1961 

-   1962 

Martinique: 

Imports 

'  Million 
:  dollars 

:   25.0 
:    14.9 

Million 
dollars 

42.7 

31.3 

Million 
dollars 

47.2 
32.3 

Million 
dollars 

50.8 
33.6 

Million 
dollars 

57.0 

Exports.  .  .  

33.6 

of 

trade.  . 

Import  balance 

Guadeloupe: 
Imports. 

:    10.1 

:   20.0 
19.6 

11.4 

42.0 
34.8 

14.9 

48.3 
34.7 

17.2 

52.4 
36.1 

23.4 
57.5 

Exports.  .  .  

35.2 

of 

trade.  . 

Import  balance 

.4 

7.2 

13.6 

16.3 

22.3 

Source:   Donnees  Statistiques,  op.  cit. 


Exports 

Practically  all  the  exports  are  agricultural,  consisting  mainly  of  sugar  and 
bananas  and  small  quantities  of  pineapples  and  pineapple  products,  rum,  molasses, 
coffee,  and  cocoa.   The  exports  of  both  islands  earned  about  $69  million  in 
1962,  agriculture  accounting  for  over  96  percent  in  Martinique  and  almost  98 
percent  in  Guadeloupe  (table  7).   Agricultural  exports  have  increased  approxi- 
mately 5  and  1  percent,  respectively,  for  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  since  1959, 
and  about  139  and  83  percent  since  1949.   Miscellaneous  commodities  exported 
include  raw  hides  (from  Martinique) ,  coconuts,  chocolate,  and  flowers,  and 
reexports  of  agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural  items  from  Martinique,  mainly  to 
Guadeloupe  and  French  Guiana. 

In  Martinique,  banaras  became  the  leading  export  crop  in  1957  and  have  kept  this 
position.   Banana  exports  in  1962  amounted  to  over  45  percent  of  the  value  of 
total  exports;  sugar  accounted  for  31.5  percent,  rum  10  percent,  and  pine- 
apples (fresh  and  processed)  about  9  percent.   In  Guadeloupe,  sugar  has  retained 
its  position  as  the  leading  crop,  even  though  bananas  have  increased  three 
times  the  1949  export  value.   Sugar  exports  in  1962  amounted  to  55  percent  of 
total  export  value,  bananas  34  percent,  rum  6  percent,  and  molasses  about  2 
percent. 

Continental  France  is  the  principal  market  for  agricultural  products  from  the 
French  West  Indies.   In  1961  and  1962,  Morocco  was  also  an  important  market  for 
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Other        Other 
French   Countries 
Areos         5.7% 
United   3  4% 
States  - 
4.4% 
British 
Caribbeon' 
4.7% 

Other 

E.E.C 

5.6% 


EXPORTS 


Other 
Other   Countries 
French      3.8% 


TOTAL    114,495,000    DOLLARS 


TOTAL    68,794,000    DOLLARS 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  ERS  2686-64  (2)  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  1 


its  sugar  in  the  Franc  Zone,  taking  between  2  and  3  percent.   Canada  took  about 
2.5  percent  of  Guadeloupe's  sugar  exports  in  each  year.   The  principal  and  only 
client  of  significance  outside  the  Franc  Zone  in  1961  and  1962  was  the  United 
States,  which  took  about  26  and  6  percent  of  Martinique's  sugar  and  30  and  28.2 
percent  of  Guadeloupe's  sugar.   The  U.S.  market  takes  all  the  industrial 
molasses  exported  by  both  islands. 

Imports 

Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  ifnport  all  of  their  petroleum  products,  almost  all  of 
their  manufactured  goods,  and  much  of  their  food.   For  both  islands,  the  1962 
agricultural  imports,  consisting  mostly  of  food  items,  increased  over  19  percent 
in  value  from  1959  and  166  percent  from  1949  (table  8).   The  relative  share  of 
agriculture  in  total  imports  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  significantly.   Esti- 
mated total  agricultural  imports  for  1962  exceeded  imports  of  the  previous  year 
for  both  islands. 

Except  for  vegetable  oils,  live  cattle,  and  canned  fruit,  all  of  the  principal 
agricultural  imports  of  both  islands  increased  over  1961,  the  biggest  rise  being 
in  rice--16.7  percent  in  Martinique  and  27.2  percent  in  Guadeloupe.   Vegetable 
oil  imports  dropped  about  12  percent  and  18  percent  in  the  respective  islands, 
live  cattle  dropped  49  and  32  percent,  and  canned  fruit  27  and  12  percent. 
Wheat  flour,  the  most  important  food  item  imported,  accounte  for  one-fourth  of 
total  agricultural  imports  of  both  islands.   The  other  commodities  in  order  of 
importance  are  rice,  vegetable  oils,  and  processed  meat.   Annual  fish  imports 
average  $1.2  million  for  Martinique  and  roughly  $1  million  for  Guadeloupe. 
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Table  7. --French  West  Indies:   Principal  agricultural  exports,  quantity  and  value 

1949,  1959,  1961,  and  1962 


Connnodlty 

Quantity 

Val 

ue 

:   1949 

:   1959 

:   1961 

:   1962 

: :   1949 

:   1959 

:   1961 

:   1962 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Martlniaue 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Bananas 

:   38.6 

.   18.0 

24.2 

1/ 

131.4 

69.3 

9.9 

1.3 

137.8 

74.3 

11.9 

8.8 

151.3 

79.1 

60.2 

6.4 

2,842 

2,905 

7,633 

1/ 

14,681 

9,109 

2,967 

25 

15,019 

10,231 

3,703 

176 

15,274 

Sugar 

10,591 

Rum 

3,397 

Molasses  

105 

Pineapples,  fresh.  .  . 

0 

1.1 

.3 

.8 

0 

97 

24 

75 

Pineapple  juice.  .  .  . 
Pineapples,  canned  .  . 

:    .01 
.2 

1.5 
9.6 

1.6 
9.7 

1.2 
6.8 

3 

149 

316 
3,376 

363 
3,188 

300 
2,457 

Pineapple  preserves.  . 
Cocoa 

0 
1/ 

.8 
.2 

.3 
.1 

.3 
.1 

0 
1/ 

154 
112 

73 
41 

75 
43 

Total  principal 

agricultural  .  .  . 

13,532 

30,837 

32,818 

32,317 

Other  exports  11... 

1,325 

505 

773 

1,310 

Total  exports.  .  .  . 

14,857 

31,342 

33,591 

33,627 

Percentage  agricultural. 

91.1 

98.4 

97.7 

96.1 

Guadeloupe 

Bananas 

48.8 

116.5 

122.4 

118.1 

3,914 

13,012 

13,256 

11,950 

42.2 

11.7 

1/ 

135.5 

9.0 

25.9 

159.3 

7.1 

40,8 

172.6 

8,0 
36.9 

9,223 

5,470 

1/ 

17,829 

2,245 

511 

18,942 

1,945 

813 

19,520 

Rum 

2,084 

Molasses  

559 

Coffee  ■ 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

115 

340 

145 

178 

Cocoa 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

40 

77 

35 

71 

Total  principal 

agricultural  .  .  . 

18,762 

34,014 

35,136 

34,362 

Other  exports  2/  .  .  .  ; 

595 

796 

943 

805 

Total  exports.  .  .  .  • 

19,604 

34,810 

36,079 

35,167 

Percentage  agricultural. 

95,7 

97.7 

97.4 

97.7 

\l   Not  available. 

2/  Includes  other  agricultural  items  and,  from  Martinique,  re-exports. 

Source:   Donneea  Statistiques ,  op.  cit.  January  -  March  1962  and  April  -  June  1963, 
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Table  8. --French  West  Indies:   Principal  agricultural  imports,  quantity  and  value 

in  1949,  1959,  1961,  and  1962 


( 

Quantity 

\ 

\ 

Val 

ue 

Commodity 

1949 

1959   : 

1961 

:   1962   i 

'.      1949 

:   1959 

:   1961 

:   1962 

Martinique 

Wheat  flour 

1,000 

metric 

tons 

14.2 

2.4 

.5 

1/ 

2.0 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.3 

4.3 

1.2 

.6 

1/ 

1/ 

.1 

1/ 

1,000 

metric 

tons 

19.3 

2.6 

2.4 

.4 

2.8 

.2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.4 

.5 

3.6 

1.5 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 

7.5 

1,000 

metric 

tons 

18.9 

3.1 

3.2 

.6 

3.6 

.1 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

.5 

4.4 

1.7 

.3 

.3 

.7 

.2 

6.6 

1,000 

metric 

tons 

19.6 

3.1 

4.5 

.7 

3.5 

.1 

1.2 

1.8 

1.8 

.6 

2/4.9 

2.9 

.5 

2/  .3 

11    .6 

.2 

3/5.6 

1 
do 

1 
1 

,000 
Liars 

,115 

395 

54 

1/ 

,049 

232 

135 

384 

158 

324 

321 

309 

249 

1/ 

1/ 

123 

1/ 

1,000 
dollars 

2,352 

363 

209 

174 

1,080 

87 
553 
907 
745 
531 
468 
448 
303 
156 

81 
229 
356 

1,000 
dollars 

2,631 
405 
247 
242 

1,274 
51 
907 
974 
954 
537 
525 
352 
192 
172 
143 
255 
335 

1,000 
dollars 

2,822 

Rice 

472 

Corn 

379 

Cereal  products 

306 

Vegetable  oils,  refined.  . 
Margarine  and  shortening  . 
Live  cattle 

1,122 

69 

620 

Meat,  preserved  and  canned 
Milk  condensed,  ,  ^  -  .  . 

1,067 
978 

Butter  and  cheese. 
Vegetables,  fresh. 
Pulses  

654 

2/862 

409 

Coffee,  raw.  ... 

326 

Sugar   preparations 
Canned  fruit  and  prt 
Tobacco,  manufactur« 
Feed  grain  .... 

:p.  .  . 
sd.  .  . 

203 

126 

257 

3/365 

Total  principal 
Fish,  salted,  smoked. 

3.8 

2 

.8 

4 

.7 

3 

.0 

4 

1 
18 

,848 

,453 
,719 

9 

1 
32 

,042 

,023 
,685 

10 

1 
39 

,196 

,234 
,382 

11,037 
1,242 

Other  imports  4/  

44,74r'- 

Total  imports 

25 

,020 
19.4 

42 

,750 
21.1 

50 

,812 
20.1 

57,028 

Percentage  agricultural.  ,  . 

19.4 

Guadeloupe 

Wheat  flour.  «•••••• 

13.5 

6.6 

1/ 

1/ 
1.6 

i/ 
.7 
.2 
.2 
1/ 
2.5 
1.1 
1/ 
1/ 
.2 
1/ 

15 
9 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

9 

7 
.0 

7 

.5 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.4 

2 

.4 
.4 
.9 
,3 

5 
.2 
.9 

15 

10 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 
2 

9 

1 
1 
1 
8 

.0 
3 
9 
4 
3 
4 

.9 
0 

.2 
7 

.2 

.2 

15 
10 

3/ 

3/ 
2 

3/ 

1 
1 

3/ 
4 
2 

3/ 

3/ 

3/8 

6 
.6 
.9 
.7 
.6 
.5 
.4 
.8 
.6 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.5 
.2 
.6 

501 

564 

1/ 

1/ 

817 

1/ 

89 

258 

97 

1/ 

235 

275 

1/ 

1/ 

258 

1/ 

1 

1 

,981 
,278 
61 
233 
885 
164 
95 
901 
634 
433 
429 
562 
128 
164 
273 
468 

2 

1 

1 
1 

,121 

,323 

85 

317 

,078 
158 
363 

,069 
735 
425 
551 
433 
120 
183 
371 
458 

2,196 

Rice 

1,683 

Corn 

3/  75 

Cereal  products.  ..... 

3/289 

Vegetable  oils,  refined.  . 
Margarine  and  shortening  . 
Live  cattle 

885 

3/196 

186 

Meat,  preserved  and  canned 
Milk,  condensed.  ,  ^  .  .  . 

1,152 
786 

Butter  and  cheese. 
Vegetables,  fresh. 
Pulses  

3/409 
632 
466 

Sugar  preparations 
Canned  fruit  and  pre 
Tobacco,  manufacture 
Feed  grain  .... 

!p.  .  . 
id.  ,  . 

3/  97 

3/133 

397 

3/540 

Total  principal 

agricultural  

1.8 

2 

,0 

2 

.1 

2 

.0 

3 
16 

,094 

501 
.^25 

8 
32 

,689 

743 
.551 

9 
41 

,790 

916 
,649 

10,122 

Fish,  salted,  smoked, 

canned  

911 

Other  imports  4/  

46,434 

Total  imports.  .  ,  .  .  . 

20 

,020 
15.3 

41 

,983 
20.7 

52 

.375 
18.7 

57,467 

Percentage  agriculture 

il.  .  . 

17.6 

\l   Not  available.   2/  Includes  canned  vegetables  500 
3/  January  -  September  only.   4/  Includes  agricultural 


tons,  $188.000. (Not  given  for  previous  years), 
items  not  available  separately. 


Source:   Donnees  Statistiques ,  op.  cit.  January  -  March  1962  and  April  -  June  1963.   Paris. 

European  Community  Statistical  office.   Associated  Overseas  Areas.   Imports  and  Exports  1959, 
1961,  and  January  -  September  1962,  Paris,  October  1963. 
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While  continental  France  supplies  all  the  wheat  flour  (at  subsidized  prices) 
and  a  large  part  of  the  other  products,  the  islands  receive  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  processed  meat,  dairy  products,  and  vegetable  oils  from  Den- 
mark and  the  Netherlands  and  live  cattle  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
British  Caribbean  area. 

Trade  with  the  United  States 

The  United  States  plays  a  minor  role  in  the  trade  of  the  French  West  Indies. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  prior  to  1961  were  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  value  of  total  exports  from  Martinique  and  about  1  percent  from  Guade- 
loupe and  consisted  chiefly  of  industrial  molasses,  vanilla  beans,  and  sheep 
and  goat  skins.   But  in  1961,  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  raised  the 
percentages  to  7  and  17,  respectively,  or  12.1  percent  for  both  islands.   The 
U.S.  share  in  1962  dropped  to  8.2  percent  because  of  reduced  sugar  exports. 
This  level  of  exports  is  expected  to  be  maintained  for  1963  and  1964  because  of 
the  3-year  U.S.  sugar  quota  granted  these  islands. 

With  regard  to  imports  of  the  French  West  Indies,  the  U.S.  share  has  varied  be- 
tween 2  and  3  percent,  but  rose  slightly  after  the  removal  of  licensing  re- 
strictions in  1960.   U.S.  supplies  to  these  islands  amounted  to  $4  million  or 
3.8  percent  in  1961  and  $5  million  or  4.3  percent  in  1962.   Of  these  U.S. 
supplies,  only  15.8  and  10.7  percent  in  the  respective  years  were  agricultural. 
They  include  a  variety  of  foodstuffs  such  as  processed  meat,  rice  and  other 
grains,  kidney  bc»ans ,  fruit  juices,  vegetable  preparations,  and  mixed  poultry 
feeds,  which  exceeded  $630,000  in  value  in  1961  and  amounted  to  about  $534,000 
in  1962.   Kidney  beans  imported  by  Martinique  amounted  to  over  $220,000  in  1961 
and  1962.   Martinique  also  imported  American  rice  valued  at  $36,000  in  1961  and 
$44,000  in  1962;  this  rice  is  appreciated  for  its  quality.   But  the  principal 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  machinery  and  mechanical  equipment,  vehicles 
and  spare  parts,  and  petroleum  products. 

Tourism  makes  an  Important  contribution  to  the  foreign  exchange  of  the  French 
West  Indies;  it  is  a  major  earner  of  dollars  even  at  its  present  early  stage  of 
development.   Tourist  expenditures  in  1960  were  estimated  at  $400,000  each  in 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.   There  have  been  modest  advances  since  then  and  a 
100-room  tourist  hotel  opened  in  Guadeloupe  in  January  1963;  another  is  under 
construction.   Two  smaller  hotels  were  recently  constructed  in  Martinique;  one 
was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  October.   The  local  governeaent  expects  this  in- 
dustry eventually  to  contribute  to  a  new  basis  for  economic  expansion  independ- 
ent of  public  spending. 

Trade  pollciee 

Foreign  products  entering  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  are  subject  to  the  same  im- 
port duties  as  in  France,  with  a  fev?  exceptions,  such  as  capital  equipment  and 
essential  consumer  goods,  on  which  the  Government  may  grant  tax  exemptions  or 
reductions  of  import  duties.   Foreign  products,  as  well  as  those  of  French 
origin,  are  subject  to  a  further  taxation  upon  entry,  the  so-called  Octroi  de 
mer.   The  returns  from  this  special  tax  accrue  to  local  budgets.   It  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  heavy  sales  or  consumption  tax,  and  its  collection  acts  as  a 
restriction  on  trade  between  the  Departments  of  France  and  also  on  trade  with 
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each  other.   The  rate  varies  for  each  Department  and  ranges  from  2  to  25  per- 
cent with  an  average  of  5  to  7  percent.   No  customs  duties  are  paid  on  products 
from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  upon  arrival  in  France. 

French  quantitative  and  exchange  restrictions  on  dollar  imports  have  largely 
been  removed  in  recent  years,  except  for  many  food  items  which  remain  on  the 
restricted  list.   Moreover,  under  the  European  Economic  Community  arrangement, 
the  customs  tariff  will  increasingly  work  to  favor  not  only  France  but  also  the 
other  five  Common  Market  countries  as  the  common  external  tariff  gradually 
takes  effect.   Licenses  are  issued  by  the  Economic  Division  of  the  Prefecture 
of  each  island. 

Outlook  for  Agriculture  and  Trade 

Progress  has  been  made  in  improving  living  conditions,  despite  the  high  annual 
increase  in  the  population.  Living  standards  will  drop  somewhat  in  Martinique 
during  the  next  year  as  a  result  of  loss  caused  by  a  hurricane  last  September. 

Production  of  the  islands'  traditional  export  crops--8ugar  and  bananas--were 
about  the  same  in  1961  and  1962,  but  production  probably  dropped  sharply  in 
1963.   Barring  unforeseen  events,  production  will  be  back  to  normal  in  1964. 
But  there  is  little  prospect  of  substantial  growth  in  the  export  crop  pro- 
duction of  the  islands.   This  stationary  condition  has  been  offset  by  Govern- 
ment expenditures  on  public  services,  welfare  programs,  and  various  social  and 
overhead  investment  projects. 

The  economy  of  the  French  West  Indies  prosj)€red  in  1961  and  1962  and  national 
Income  increased  by  about  5  percent  in  1962.   The  economy  was  maintained  in 
1963  by  the  French  Government  which  took  steps  to  replace  hurricane  losses  and 
earning  capacity.   Further  expansion  is  to  be  expected  during  the  next  few 
years  with  the  continued  growth  in  French  Government  public  spending,  which 
constitutes  a  major  factor  in  the  economy. 

Sugar  and  bananas  are  expected  to  be  back  in  full  production  late  in  1964. 
They  should  maintain  their  position  in  the  short  run  chiefly  because  of  a  guar- 
anteed place  in  the  French  market  and  a  fixed  quota  for  sugar  in  the  United 
States;  but  any  major  expansion  is  unlikely.   Martinique  cannot  increase  its 
output  much  because  of  its  limited  resources.   In  Guadeloupe,  conditions  are 
more  favorable;  while  the  policy  of  France  has  favored  diversification  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  these  Islands,  there  has  been  official  Intimation  that 
if  free  market  sugar  prices  continue  at  the  present  high  level,  some  expansion 
in  sugar  production  may  be  considered.   French  demand  for  both  of  the  above 
products  is  not  likely  to  change  appreciably.   It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  United  States  will  become  a  large  and  permanent  market  for  Antillean 
bananas . 

The  banana  growers  are  able  to  stay  in  business  because  of  their  high  standard 
of  production  efficiency.   But  the  benefits  of  yields,  high  in  comparison  with 
neighboring  islands,  are  largely  offset  by  comparatively  high  wage  rates,  so 
that  prices  received  by  banana  producers  in  the  French  West  Indies  are  no 
better  than  in  neighboring  islands.   To  put  the  banana  industry  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  every  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  increase  the  production  of 
bananas  per  man-hour  of  labor. 
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Pineapples  and  ruai,the  principal  secondary  export  items,  are  expected  to  hold 
their  present  place  and  may  even  show  some  slight  increase  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Food  crops  could  be  grown  with  profit  in  larp;er  quantities,  according  to 
general  belief,  and  could  replace  imports  and  even  be  exported  to  nearby 
islands.   But  this  would  require  both  technical  and  applied  research  and  a 
strong  agricultural  extension  program. 

Aside  from  the  processing  of  local  agricultural  products,  there  is  very  little 
industry  in  either  Martinique  or  Guadeloupe.   A  margarine  factory  in  Martinique, 
organized  in  1958,  has  steadily  increased  production,  mainly  for  local  con- 
sumption but  also  for  small  but  increasing  exports  to  Guadeloupe  and  French 
Guiana.   All  of  this  small  factory's  raw  materials,  including  its  copra  for 
oil,  are  imported. 

The  population  is  increasing  much  faster  than  agriculLural  production.   It  is 
necessary  to  find  new  resources  to  maintain  the  current  levels  of  living,  which 
are  above  those  of  neighboring  islands. 

High  wages  contribute  to  the  comparatively  higher  levels  of  living.   The  legal 
minimum  wage  has  been  raised  by  the  Government  from  time  to  time,  affecting 
almost  all  wages  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce.   Three  increases  have 
brought  the  legal  minimum  wage  rates  to  27.7  cents  an  hour  for  agricultural 
workers  and  33  cents  for  nonagricultural.   These  increases  are  regarded  as 
exceeding  any  likely  growth  in  productivity;  some  observers  believe  they  will 
tend  to  retard  the  growth  of  new  industry.   These  higher  wage  costs  will  im- 
pose a  burden  on  the  growers  of  sugar,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  since  neither 
production  efficiency  nor  prices  are  likely  to  cise  enough  to  be  offsetting. 
The  higher  wages  and  population  expansion  will  result  in  an  increased  demand 
for  consumer  goods,  including  foodstuffs,  which  in  turn  will  tend  to  continue 
the  uptrend  in  the  importation  of  these  goods.   Although  many  food  items  remain 
on  the  restricted  list,  U.S.  sales  should  continue  to  benefit  from  these  larger 
imports. 

French  officials  are  aware  of  th^  need  for  new  sources  of  income  for  the  popu- 
lation and  have  taken  steps  in  this  direction  by  encouraging  tourism.   Hotel 
construction  in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  is  evidence  of  tangible  progress. 
Light  industry  is  also  being  considered  and  in  late  1962  there  was  direct 
American  investment,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  joint  venture  with  local  interests, 

The  second  American  venture  involving  substantial  direct  investment  is  the  con- 
struction underway  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  (from  imported 
materials)  in  Martinique,  and  another  plant  will  be  started  soon  in  Guadeloupe. 
Each  plant  will  offer  employment  to  about  150  persons.   The  cardboard  will  be 
converted  into  containers,  for  which  the  banana  trade  will  be  the  plants' 
biggest  customer. 

Both  factories  will  benefit  from  the  advantages  offered  by  the  French  Government 
to  new  industrial  enterprises--tax  concessions,  loans  on  favorable  terms,  and 
small  investment  subsidies. 
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K'hile  the  neiphborinc',  Caribbean  islands  all  have  established  or  are  establish- 
ing development  corporations  to  channel  foreign  and  local  funds  into  light  in- 
dustrial undertakings,  this  step  remains  to  be  taken  in  the  French  West  Indies, 
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